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BISMARCK AND MOTLEY.-WITH CORRESPON- 
DENCE TILL NOW UNPUBLISHED.-!!. 



BY JAMES PEMBERTOJT GRUJSTD. 



To the question " Do the Americans know what they are 
righting for ?" Motley made in his next letter an eloquent re- 
sponse; in which he gives in burning words the reasons that 
induced the men of the North to take up arms — " To preserve 
the existence of a magnificent commonwealth traitors are trying 
to destroy. If men cannot fight in such a cause they had better 
stop fighting for evermore." He evidently suspects that the 
warmth of his feelings has led him into some exaggeration of ex- 
pression this hard, practical German, never sentimental when 
national interests are concerned, though he can be very tender at 
other times, will instantly pounce upon. So he says that 
possibly he "had better throw his letter into the fire." 

Motley defends himself against the charge of laziness in not 
writing, brought against him by Bismarck, and urges in extenua- 
tion that, though an American diplomatist in Vienna has a cer- 
tain amount of spare time on his hands, he is an "historical 
gratte papier as well, with a couple of volumes a year to turn out." 
He refers feelingly to the recent death of his aged father and to 
the death of the noble Wadsworth, killed at the head of his di- 
vision in the battle of May 6th of that year. Bismarck must have 
been interested in the fate of General Wadsworth ; and the he- 
roic death of an American who could march in the defence of his 
country at the head of 1,000 men mustered on his own estates 
must have strangely appealed to one in whose veins ran the blood 
of a long line of feudal warriors. 

Vienna, 38th May, 1864. 
My Dear Old Bismarck : It was a very great pleasure to hear from you 
again. It is from modesty that I haven't written— I thought that your time 
was so taken up with Schleswig-Holstein and such trifles that you wouldn't 
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be able to find a moment to read a line from me. So I refrained on princi- 
ple. Certainly I mean to come and see yon in Berlin as soon as I can find a 
good opportunity. It isn't quite fair, however, for you to think me such a 
lazy fellow as you do. It is quite true that the relations between the 
United States and Austria are not very complicated ; and I haven't, there- 
fore, an overwhelming amount of diplomatic business on my hands just 
now — but you must remember that I am also a historical gratte-papier by 
profession, and that I write a big octavo volume every two years. I am 
like one of the Kunstreiter in Renz's Circus, always astride of two horses 
at once, going at full gallop. One of my steeds is called the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, the other the Nineteenth, and I have a good deal of trouble to keep 
one leg firm on each. Besides, my duties of a reporter to rny government of 
all that is going on in this blessed old Europe of yours are not light, for you 
know as well as any man living how much the perturbations of our conti- 
nent have to do with the great affairs of yours. You may be sure that John 
Bull wouldn't have been found with such a nose of wax in the Denmark 
business, if he hadn't felt how dangerous it was for him to be a belligerent 
in a great European war, with the United States neutral, after he had been 
laying down theoretically and practically that it is the chief business of a 
neutral to fit out, arm and man ships-of-war in his ports to plunder and burn 
the ships of one of the belligerents. 

The practical application by us of these English rules would have de- 
stroyed the commerce of Great Britain in two months and have brought 
destruction upon the Empire. But, as you say, politics be hanged, and I 
didn't mean to say as much as I have already said. 

About coming to Berlin. Hardly a week goes by but my wife is trying 
to send me off to see my old friend Bismarck. God knows that it would be the 
greatest delight to me to do so and I certainly shall contrive it sooner or 
later. Just at this moment I am sad. A little while ago I received the in- 
telligence of the death of my father, and although he was a very old man 
' (nearly 83), yet he was healthy and vigorous and might have lived several 
years longer. "We all know that such events are in the course of nature, 
yet when they come they are great afflictions. You may well suppose, too, 
that the great war in our country does not tend to make us very gay. 
Every post brings the news of some dear friend killed. My eldest daughter 
left us a few days ago with an intimate friend of ours, Mrs. Wadsworth, on 
her way to make a year's visit to America. On the morning of their arrival 
in Paris they read in the telegram the death of General Wadsworth, her 
husband's brother, killed at the head of his division in the battle of the 6th 
May. We have many near relatives and friends in the Potomac army now 
fighting sanguinary battles every day, so that we almost shrink from look- 
ing at the lists of killed and wounded in the American papers when they 
arrive. 

I feel hopeful, however, that this year may be the last of the war on a 
great scale. If we succeed it will be the last, for the rebels confess publicly 
that if they are driven from Virginia their power of resistance is gone. 
There is no doubt of it. They cannot reinforce their present armies, and as 
to their finances they are a mere joke. They laugh at the very idea of ever 
paying their debt or redeeming their currency. It takes thirty dollars of 
what they call their paper money to make one dollar in gold. That is enough 
to say about their resources. Our new tax bill, passed almost unanimously, 
will give us four hundred million dollars a year. If we fail in this campaign 
(which I don't expect) then the war will last two or three years longer. 
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There is no possibility of our giving up. No result to the war is possible, 
imaginable, except the triumph of the United States Government and the 
entire suppression of the mutiny, whether it takes us one year longer or ten. 
If anybody tells you that the United States Government, if unsuccessful in 
the present campaign, will negotiate for peace or dream of recognizing Jeff 
Davis and his Confederacy, tell him that he is an ass. There is exactly as 
much chance of Austria's recognizing Kossuth* as President of the Hun- 
garian Republic. 

You asked me in the last letter before the present one " if we knew what 
we were fighting for." I can't let the question go unanswered. We are fighting 
to preserve the existence of a magnificent commonwealth which traitors are 
trying to destroy, and to annihilate the loathsome institution of negro 
slavery, to perpetuate and extend which was the sole cause of the Treason. If 
men can't fight for such a cause they had better stop fighting for evermore. 
Certainly, since mankind ever had a history and amused themselves with 
cutting each other's throats, there never, in the course of all ages, was better 
cause for war than we have — and there isn't a child in the country who 
doesn't feel this. There, I suppose I had better throw this letter into the 
fire— I have bored you unmercifully, when you would much prefer that I 
should chaff. 

Once more— politics be hanged— what are your plans for the summer ? 
You have got it all your way in the North Sea. By the way, I consider my- 
self the real founder of the Austro-Prussian alliance, as I told Werther the 
other day. Now that you have nothing to do but amuse yourself and snap 
your fingers at old Pam and Johnny, are you going to any watering place? 
My wife says to me every day : 

" Bless me, did I ever ? No, I never 
Saw a man grow so yellow. How's your liver t" 

and wishes to send me off to Carlsbad or the devil knows where to drink 
waters. I hate watering-places — 1 hate dyspeptic, broken-down diplomats 
pottering about and cackling of the ailments of their own and their country's 
constitutions. But if you were going anywhere, don't you go to Gastein 
again. Are you likely to come through Vienna ? 

Rechberg will probably be at the station waiting to fall upon your neck 
and embrace you with tears of joy. And my Wenigkeit will not be far off. 
But I forget ; you are such a swell that you always have to take your King 
with you— Ego et Bex meus, like Cardinal Wolsey— and this is an impediment 
to smaller mortals like me. 

It will give me infinite pleasure to be with you again. Pray give my 
kindest regards to Madame de Bismarck. I never forget all her kindness and 
hospitality in those, to me, most delightful visits to Frankfort. 

Alas, that that period, too, should be melting into the past ! 

As to Logier, I am sure that his ghost still haunts the Friedrich Strasse 
No. 161, and will not be laid until you and I go up into the first floor front 
together and exorcise him. After that we will proceed to Servet's, and put 
our legs on all the chairs in the restaurant. 

Good bye, my dear friend. 

I will write again soon without waiting for ja reply— for I know how 
tremendously hard at work you are. 

It will always be a great pleasure, however, to get a line, if ever so short 
a one. My wife ventures to greet you and yours without yet having a per- 
sonal acquaintance. 
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Where is Keyserling ? Do let me know if yon have heard of him. I 
haven't had news of him since we parted in Frankfort. 
Ever most affectionately yours, 

J. L, Motley. 

A little memorandum— which please make a note of. You can tear off 
this last page for the purpose. 

A very respectable American, a friend of mine, and employed at this 
moment and for several years past in the Chancery of my legation, is a 
fanatic for Beethoven— an ancient fiddler of whom you have heard. 

He is writing the life of the said Beethoven. He wishes to consult the 
royal archives at Bonn, DQsseldorf , and various places in your realmB in 
order to elucidate his subject. He will make a formal application for per- 
mission to do this, through our Minister at Berlin, Mr. Judd. His name is 
Alexander Thayer, and I vouch for his respectability in every way. 

Please let him have this permission when it is applied for in due form, 
and by so doing oblige your old friend of Colony times, who doesn't sing 
any better than when he lived under a king. 

P. <S.— When you write, please send me two or three of your carte de 
visite photographs, with your name written under each. My children wish 
very much for them for their albums." 

The postscript of this letter shows that Motley did not forget 
his countrymen in the pursuit of pleasure in the society of dis- 
tinguished foreigners, as has been sometimes falsely charged against 
him. Needless to say that the required permission was obtained. 

In a letter to his mother, written from Vienna, and dated 
July 27, 1864, a couple of months after the dispatch of the letter 
to Bismarck above quoted, Motley speaks of Bismarck's being 
in Vienna to negotiate the terms of peace with Denmark. It is 
difficult to imagine now, after the glorious campaigns of the 
Prussians against Austria and France, what a tremendous sen- 
sation the successful campaign against the Danes created through- 
out Germany in 1864. The storming of the entrenchments at 
Dueppel was undoubtedly a brilliant fait d'armes; but who now 
remembers that little more than a skirmish? Then it was in 
everybody's mouth. The reason is that, with the exception of 
the part played by a couple of Prussian army corps in sup- 
pressing the Baden insurrection of 1848, the Prussians had done 
no serious fighting since Waterloo; their military prowess was, 
therefore, an unknown quantity. In a speech in the North Ger- 
man Parliament against the Poles, Bismarck paid an unwilling 
tribute to the valor the Prussian Polish regiments displayed in 
the attack on Dueppel. I have been told by an eye witness of 
the storming, that the Poles were harangued before the attack 
not only by their officers, but by their priests (for the Polish 
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priest is about as warlike as the Spanish padre), who held up the 
crucifix to them, telling them that the road to salvation led 
through the ranks of the enemies of their king. The excitement 
of the troops is said to have been something fearful to witness. 
They shouted and stamped upon the ground in their frenzy, and 
when the word to advance was given, swept everything before 
them. 

"He dined with us yesterday," writes Motley, "en famille, 
asking us to have no one but Werther, the Prussian Minister, 
here that we might talk of old times and be boys again . . . 
He is as sincere and resolute an Absolutist as I am a Kepubli- 
can. But that doesn't interfere with our friendship, as I be- 
lieve that Prussia is about as likely to become a Republic as the 
United States to turn into a Military Monarchy." 

In another letter to his eldest daughter, dated August 16, 
Motley writes that " the only ripple we have had on our surface 
is when the bold Bismarck made his appearance," when they 
"drank three bottles of claret (not apiece) for dinner, and re- 
mained at table, to the amazement of the servants, until half past 
nine." To linger over the walnuts and the wine is not a Vienna 
custom. The Vienna newsmonger announced the next day that 
" Sir " Motley, the American Minister, had given a gala dinner 
to Bismarck, adding an imaginary list of guests, with not one 
of whom Motley was acquainted, even by sight. 

The next letter of Motley to Bismarck is dated Vienna, Jan- 
uary 15, 1866, about five months before the battle of Sadowa 
crowned the edifice of German unification under Prussian leader- 
ship, which Bismarck had been erecting, stone by stone. The 
mission of Bismarck to the Diet of the Bund at Frankfort had 
been one long struggle with Austria, who, by bullying some of the 
smaller States and cajoling others, had secured a much stronger 
following at Frankfort than Prussia. Austria bribed, intrigued, 
and made a liberal use of the subsidized press. She was not 
nice in the choice of means, and when Bismarck saw this he knew 
that she must be fought with her own weapons. He did so 
and with fair success. " Were all these decorations won in front 
of the enemy?" said an Austrian diplomatist to him after he 
returned from Frankfort, pointing to the crosses on his breast. 
"They were, indeed," replied Bismarck, meaningly; "in front 
of the enemy." The " enemy " was Austria. 
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When the little chicken of the Schleswig-Holstein war 
hatched the enormous egg of the Austro-Prussian war of 1866, 
there was but one cry from end to end of the Fatherland — 
"Bismarck is a traitor. He is about to shed German blood!" 
As Bismarck once said: "If I had failed in 1866, I might have 
ended the whole business with a pistol shot." This brought to 
my mind a story of him told me at Baden-Baden in 1868 by a 
charming English lady, the wife of a French diplomatist, Comte 

de La E d. Bismarck, when Minister to Frankfort, came 

to Baden occasionally, and now and then staked a few louis on the 
roulette. If he won he let it double again and again until he 
had won a considerable sum. When remonstrated with he said: 
"Madame, aujeu comme en politique et en amour, ilfaut toujours 
jouer le tout pour le tout." He well knew that if he lost his stake 
in 1866 all was over with him. " If I had gone back to Berlin 
after a Prussian defeat," he said, " the old women would have put 
sand in their stockings and clubbed me to death." 

As in 1864, in 1866, as afterward in 1870, he played tout 
va a la mdsse, and won. His luck has been stupendous, be it 
asserted without detriment to his great genius. Who was it said 
that "no one should reproach a general with his good luck, 
since his good fortune is the fortune of the State?" It is 
equally true of a great statesman. 

There is a passage in a letter of Motley's to his wife, written 
from Varzin in 1872, that finely illustrates this fact, of which the 
Prince himself was well aware: 

"Bismarck said he used, when younger, to think himself 
a clever fellow enough, but now he was convinced that nobody 
had any control over events — that nobody was really powerful 
or great, and it made him laugh when he heard himself com- 
plimented as wise, foreseeing and exercising great influence over 
the world. A man in the situation in which he had been placed 
was obliged, while outsiders, for example, were speculating 
whether to-morrow it would be rain or sunshine, to decide prompt- 
ly it will rain, or it will be fair, and to act accordingly with all 
the forces at his command. If he guessed right all the world 
said 'What sagacity; what foresight!' If wrong, 'all the old 
women would have beaten me with broomsticks.' 'If I have 
learned nothing else/ added the Prince, 'I have learned mod- 
esty.' " 
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Motley's letters to his family, written when the war of 1866 
was in an early stage, show that his Viennese surroundings did 
not blind him to the likelihood of Prussian success, nor did he 
share the pessimistic views of the situation voiced by Bismarck's 
countrymen of all shades of political opinion. The only men in 
Prussia who backed up Bismarck in the war of 1866 were the 
army men, and when he declined to reap all the fruits of victory 
in order to secure the friendship of Austria for a future occa- 
sion, even these turned their backs on him, thinking he was 
sacrificing the true interests of his country. Among these was 
the Crown Prince, afterward Emperor Frederick the Third. 

Motley writes to his daughter on June 20, 1866: " The hard 
cutting instrument, which is now personified in my old friend 
Bismarck, may do its work by cutting away all obstacles and 
smoothing the geographical path to Prussia's great fortune. Bis- 
marck is a man of great talents and of iron will. Probably no 
man living knows him more intimately than I do. He, too, be- 
lieves in his work as thoroughly as Mohammed or Charlemagne, 
or those types of tyranny, our Puritan forefathers, ever believed 
in theirs. He represents what is the real interest of the whole 
Prussian people, from King William to the most pacific Spiess- 
iuerger of Potsdam. They all want a great Prussia. They all 
want to Prussificise Germany. Only they want to do it pacific- 
ally. God save the mark! As if it were possible to make an ome- 
lette without breaking eggs! " 

In the letter that follows, Motley begins by expressing regret 
for the recent illness of Madame de Bismarck, always so kind 
and considerate with her husband's old friend. Then there is a 
line or two recalling their early friendship, their lost youth. 
None of the letters these two great men exchanged is without 
a touch of sentiment. Motley is determined to see Bismarck once 
more, "before I am too old and crabbed to be fit company for 
one blessed like you with eternal youth." He sounds a note 
of triumph anent the issue of the American war that has veri- 
fied his predictions to his friend, and makes a sarcastic allusion 
to the readiness of Lord John Eussell to settle other people's 
quarrels. 

Vienna, January 15, 1866. 
My Dear Bismarck.— I was deterred from writing you a line to wish 
you and yours a Happy New Year by reading in the papers the distressing 
intelligence of the illness of Madame de Bismarck. Werther assures me, 
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however, that now all danger is past, and I write therefore with a lighter 
heart to congratulate you most sincerely on what I doubt not is her com- 
plete recovery. Countess Bismarck was always so kind and gracious to me, 
and received me so like an old friend because I was your old friend, that I 
have felt keenly anxious about her. I know full well how much sorrow 
her danger must have caused you. God grant that she may be fully re- 
stored and that you may be all well and happy together. Pray give to her 
my most sincere remembrances and best wishes. Your children have long 
since forgotten my existence, and my little friend Marie is now a young 
lady going to make her conquests in the great world. 

I suppose that you will hardly find a quarter of an hour to write to me 
—otherwise it would give me great pleasure to hear how your dear wife is, 
and how you are yourself. I observe, however, that your abgeordnete are 
coming together to-day— so that you will have plenty of leisure and nothing 
to do but to write to me. 

I fear that the billing and cooing between Prussia and Austria is not 
now so fervent that there is any chance of your coming here again very 
soon, and there seems to be but little prospect of my getting a holiday at 
present, so as to beat up your quarters in Berlin. 

Nevertheless I am determined that I will see you once more before I get 
too old and crabbed to be fit company for one blessed like you with eternal 
youth. 

I won't talk politics. You hate them and I look at them with a gentle 
indifference. You see that I did not mislead you in regard to the American 
war, about which Europe made such an infernal ass of itself. That was the 
only politics about which I ever pretended to know anything, and I believe 
you were one of the few Europeans who ever cared to know my opinion 
(which was that of every loyal American), and who thought that an Ameri- 
can might possibly know something about his own country. People in 
general were content to drop their buckets into those wells of truth, the 
Times and the Moniteur, and now they have found out at last that the 
Great Republic— disagreeable as it is — is not dead, but a fact to be dealt 
with in the coming centuries on this planet. So they are very bilious at 
being disturbed in all their little combinations. But it does no good. They 
must try to get over their katzen jammer as well as they can. 

I have said much more of politics than I had intended. 

I shall refrain from giving you any advice as to how you are to deal 
with Schleswig-Holstein. If you have never thought on that subject, write 
to Lord Russell — he will tell you ail about it. He was always ready to in- 
struct our Cabinet at Washington. You have my consent to do as you like. 
Do you remember what the " formal old fop " of a parson in " The Anti- ' 
quary " used to say to Miss Griselda, much to the indignation of her 
brother Jonathan Oldbuck ? 

"Madam, I drink to your inclinations — provided always they be 
virtuous." 

"Well, I drink to your inclinations without that proviso. 

I am very busy myself with the politics of the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and am always amused at seeing how very much they resemble those of this 
age. The world is a cat always going after its own tail. 

Do you ever hear of Keyserling ? He wrote me a letter about two 
years ago and I answered him with another. He asked me about American 
affairs, and on that hint I spoke— at unusual length— so that I fea,r he 
shrinks from bridging another such infliction upon himself. 
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" Ah me ! when shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? " 
We are passing here a very retired winter. Vienna society moves ronnd 
in its preordained zodiac obeying its elemental laws. There are the same 
balls, dinners, and drams as in past years. 

* * * » * . 

If you ever write— which I hope but have hardly a right to expect— 
pray remember the promise. It will give them very great pleasure. If you 
write your name at the bottom it will make them still happier. We have 
one of Countess Bismarck, which she was kind enough to give me in Franks 
fort. If she can spare us another we shall be grateful— and one of your 
children. 

" Once more, hoping that all will go well with you and yours in this and 
in the coming years, and that Madame de Bismarck will be entirely re- 
established in health, I remain 

As ever, my dear Bismarck, 

Your sincere old friend, 

J. L. Motley. 
My wife desires to be most kindly remembered to you. 
The next letter is from London, dated August 2, 1869. Mot- 
ley has been recalled from Vienna by President Johnson on the 
score of charges of " flunkeyism " and subserviency to foreigners 
brought in a letter written to the United States by a gentleman 
named McCracken. This letter is forwarded to Motley, who 
very properly disdains to take any notice of it, and forwards to 
Washington instead of the desired explanation his resignation. 
Mr. Andrew Johnson simply observed: "Let him go." This is 
what Oliver Wendell Holmes says of the incident: 

" But no caution could have protected him (Motley) against a 
slanderer who hated the place he came from, the company he 
kept, the name he had made famous, to whom his very look and 
bearing, such as belong to a gentleman of natural refinement and 
good breeding, must have been a personal grievance and an un- 
pardonable offence." 

There is nothing to add to this; Dr. Holmes has said all. 
His opinion of Motley he expressed in this wise: " There was 
no society to which Motley would not have added grace and at- 
traction by his presence. And to say that he was a welcome guest 
in the best houses of England is only saying that these houses 
are always open to those whose abilities, character, achievements 
are commended to the circles that have the best choice by the 
personal gifts which are nature's passports everywhere." 

Motley, after a long search, found a house that suited him 
in the London residence of Lord Yarborough, not far from Lord 
Salisbury's town house. 
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London, August 2, 1869. 

My Dear Bismarck:— I can't resist the impulse to write to you once 
more, although I am sure that you will never answer me. I don't know 
how many letters I have written without getting a reply. Nevertheless I 
have the confidence in our old friendship to feel perfectly sure that you 
have not forgotten me, and that I should find you, whenever I have the 
good fortune to meet you, the same as of old. 

I have been here since June 1. I think it highly probable that you may 
have noticed in some of the newspapers my appointment as Minister to this 
post, and very soon after my arrival here, Count Bernstorff brought your 
two sons to me at an evening party, and I assure you it was a great 
delight to me to see these two young old friends, whom I knew so well when 
they were children in Frankfort, and the eldest of whom is about the age of 
ourselves when we first becama friends in Goettingen. They only passed 
through London, leaving, so they told me, the next morning. I wish that 
I could have had them under my roof. Alas I at that time— and also at this 
time— I have no roof. Up to this moment I am houseless in London— living 
at an hotel and awfully tired of such a life. 

We have been house hunting without success two months long. The 
Republic which I have the honor to represent does not provide as comforta- 
ble quarters as Prussia House, in which our excellent friends the Bernstorff s 
are so delightfully established. We have no Legation Hotel, and each new 
Minister on his arrival, must provide himself as best he can. 

My girls are now away at the seaside, and my wife and myself are going 
to look at three different houses this morning— probably to decide that not 
one of them will do. 

I was extremely distressed at leaving Europe last year without see 
ing you. I had made a hundred plans for so doing, but they all failed. I had 
set my heart on seeing you once more and looked forward with delight to 
the possibility of finding you in Berlin and enjoying the spectacle of my old 
friend in the very central point of his power, from whence the radiation is 
so brilliant, so creative, so invigorating to this fatigued and battered old 
Europe. 

How I should like to talk with you of all your immense achievements, 
with which the world rings, and of which history will always be proud. 
You cannot gather, I am sure, with what deep interest and sympathy I have 
watched your splendid career. But I have no ideaof taking a flight at this 
moment into the regions of the haute-politique. Nor will I say anything 
of my own task in these eternal Anglo-American matters— rolling the stone 
of Sisyphus. As I once before observed to you, I think, grocers never eat 
figs in private life. I had a letter from Canitz a few days ago, giving me 
news of you. I hope sincerely that you are recruiting your strength in the 
vacation which you are taking. Pray give my affectionate regards to 
Countess de Bismarck, although she so persistently refuses to answer my 
letters, also to Mdlle. Marie, who has long ago forgotten her oncle 
d'Amerique. Pray try and let me have a line to show me that you have not 
entirely forgotten me. Always sincerely your old friend. 

J. L. Motley. 

Five days after the date of the last letter, Bismarck writes 
a charming letter (in German) to Motley from Varzin, and ex- 
presses the hope that he and the ladies of his family will visit 
the Bismarcks there. In answer to Motley's reproach that he 
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is a bad correspondent, he playfully says: "That I have not 
answered your letters must be true since you say so, but it seems 
improbable, and the consciousness of my virtue is so strong in 
me, that I had almost rather doubt the regularity of the North 
German Postal Service, which is under my management, than be- 
lieve in my personal negligence. ' Doubt that the stars are fire,' 
but do not doubt of my virtue." He speaks of the facilities of 
modern traveling. "Give your arm to madame, your wife, and 
jump into a cab. In twenty minutes you are at the railway 
station, in thirty hours in Berlin, and in half a day more here. 
It would be charming. We will once more be as jolly (lustig) as 
in the old days. Please come. Fling all cares and worries be- 
hind the stove. You're sure to find them all intact when you go 
back. Come arranged for a short time or a long one, but the 
longer the better. I have so set my mind upon it that if you 
don't come I shall be ill, and that might have the most disas- 
trous effect on politics." 

This kind invitation Motley was unable to respond to until 
April of 1872, which was his last meeting with the friend of his 
youth. In a touching letter, in answer to the invitation which 
is subjoined, Motley expresses his regret at being unable to come 
to Varzin. He then quotes some German verses showing that 
human life may be summed up in the one word " abstinence." 
He expresses the hope that Bismarck will not turn Europe upside 
down next summer, as he wishes to travel in North Germany with 
Mrs. Motley, and also that Bismarck may not, by changing the 
map of Europe, shake Motley's reputation as an authority in 
geography, on which he prides himself. Motley will try to come 
next year. Alas, next year was 1870, the year of iron and blood. 
The map was changed with a vengeance, and Motley had to forget 
a good deal of his geographical knowledge. 

London, August 13, '69, 
My Deab Bismarck :— Alas and alas ! Why must everything be impos- 
sible which we hunger and thirst to do ? 

" Entbehren aollst du, sollst entbehren 
Das 1st das ewige Gesang. 
Das taeglich in den Ohren httngt." 

Nothing in the world could be half so tempting as to get into that cab— 
Sammt F. Gem— and plunge into the Pomeranian wilderness, tomahawk 
and carpet bag in hand. But first without Urlaub, I can't leave my post— 
and before I could get it you would be gone from Varzin. 

Your letter was so friendly in its invitation, and the two charming little 
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postscripts signed *' Johanna " and " Marie '* added so much to its eloquence, 
that I resisted only with a very severe struggle. But in melancholy serious- 
ness, I cannot come this year. But the first step that I make out of thi s 
kingdom will be to come to see you. It will be next year at some time, 
for I mean to write for an Urlaub and keep it in my pocket and wait to see 
when it will be most convenient for you to have me, either in Berlin, Varzin> 
or where you will. 

Meanwhile, a thousand thanks to you and the Countess and the Countess 
Marie for your kind invitation. My wife joins me in affectionate regards 
to them as well as to yourself. She will not admit that she is unacquainted 
with them, having heard so much of them from me. 

As I hope that you don't mean to amuse yourself by turning Europe 
upside down next summer, I trust that one will be able to travel in North 
Germany then. Moreover, I have always prided myself on my geographical 
proficiency, and on knowing about the rivers, capitals and political bound- 
aries, mineral productions, and religious arrangements of Europe. 

I am studying the new maps, or mean to do so when I have bought 
them— so please let Europe alone for a year or two, otherwise I shall " trust 
in ignorance " for the remainder of my days. 

The season is over— London has gone out of town. My wife and myself 
are all that remain at present out of a population of four millions— the last 
of the Mohicans — and we leave to-morrow morning for a few weeks in the 
country. 

Remember that I mean to invite myself next year. Nimmes nicht uebel 
that it was impossible for me to accept your invitation now, and don't re- 
venge yourself by refusing to see me when I do come. Tausend herzliche 
Gruesse an die gnaedige Frau Gemahlin und Countess Marie. 
Always your true fiiend, 

J. L. M. 

Motley's next letter answers one of Bismarck's dated Varzin, 
August 7, 1869, in which he makes a strong appeal for the re- 
tention in Berlin as Minister of the United States of the late 
George Bancroft, whose recall French and Hanoverian intriguers 
were endeavoring to hring about. The Prince was always a 
great friend and admirer of Bancroft, and unless my memory 
betrays me, there is a capital oil portrait of him at Friedriehsruh, 
and I was told that as it was desired to show him some mark 
of esteem, and he could not accept a decoration, he had been 
presented with a full length oil portrait of the King, afterward 
the Emperor William I. I believe that the late Mr. Washburne, 
Minister of the United States in Paris, during the war of 1870, 
who took the German residents there under his wing in the 
absence of their own ambassador, was made happy in the same 
way. Bismarck writes on September 19, 1869, to Motley that 
he has been notified from Paris that Bancroft was to be recalled, 
because he did not represent the United States in Berlin with 
credit. 
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" No one in Berlin," he says, " will share this opinion." He 
states the high esteem in which Bancroft is held in literary 
circles and at court, and the confidence reposed in him. The 
fact that he has never concealed his kind feelings toward the 
German government has earned him the enmity of its enemies 
at home and abroad. The secret service money of the deposed 
King of Hanover and of the Elector of Hesse, as well as of cer- 
tain foreign governments not kindly disposed toward Prussia, 
have been used to procure attacks upon him in the press in 
Europe and presumably in America. " No one," he adds, " who 
is a friend of America or of Germany, or of all those who see 
with pleasure the fraternal relations existing between two na- 
tions, cultured and free, can have had any share in these in- 
trigues." He is one of the most popular men in Berlin. "If 
thou still hast the old kind feeling for the city that thou knowest 
from contemplating it from the window of old Logier's house, 
do what thou canst to prevent our losing him." There is much 
more, but the little allusion to the rooms they occupied together 
as college lads clinched the matter, and Motley did his best to ful- 
fill his friend's wishes, as the following letter shows. He and 
Bismarck always addressed each other as "thou" in German, 
which is only done by the most intimate friends. 

As General Badeau had been General Grant's private secre- 
tary, no better person could have been intrusted with such a 
delicate mission as the laying of Bismarck's letter before the 

President. 

London, September S7, 1869. 

My Dear Bismarck :— Your letter of September 19 was received a day 
or two ago. It so happens that General Badeau, Assistant Secretary of this 
Legation, was just going to America on brief leave of absence. I accord- 
ingly translated the portion of your note referring to Mr. B., and gave it to 
him to be placed before the President and Mr. Fish, Secretary of State. In 
this way your strong remonstrance and enconium will produce the greatest 
effect, and I have also taken care that your letter should be most carefully 
and confidentially kept private. 

General Badeau sailed yesterday, and will be in Washington within ten 
or eleven days. I should add that I have never heard at all of the intrigues 
to which you allude. Whenever I hear from Badeau or anyone else on the 
subject I will let you know. 

How much I regretted not being able to visit you in Varzin ! It would 
have been so jolly for us to turn ourselves into twenty years old again for a 
brief season. 

But it was and is absolutely impossible for me to leave at present. In 
the first place I have no leave of absence, and in the next place I have moun- 
tains of work. Moreover, I am still in search, not of the best of Bepublics 
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(that is already found), but of the most comfortable of houses— and that is 
most difficult to find— brick and mortar being very dear in London and 
very bad. 

Every house that I have thus far inspected has the dirt of ages accumu- 
lated in every room. We have all been living in an hotel, four months long, 
except with an intermission of a few weeks of country visiting. 

You will not think me exaggerating about my work when I tell you 
that there are but two Secretaries of Legation, one of whom, as I said, is 
away on leave. 

I have written to the Secretary of State asking for a diseretionary leave 
of absence. I expect to get it, and when I see my way clear of business (if 
so blessed a time should ever come) for a few days or weeks, I shall invade 
you at Berlin. It will be the most agreeable holiday I could ever imagine 
for myself. Give my kindest remembrance and regards to Countess Bis- 
marck and the Countess Marie, and to your sons if with you. Believe me 
always, Most sincerely your friend, J. L. M. 

My wife and the girls join in kindest greetings. Suppose you should 
generously and magnanimously fulfil your often given and broken promise 
and send those photographs with your signature to my womankind. 

To this friendly request for his photograph, Bismarck answers 
from Varzin on October 10, enclosing three of his cartes de visite. 
" Feeling very proud that your ladies wish to see me photo- 
graphed, I hasten to send to you two melancholic civilians and 
a fat, melancholy gentleman who seems not at all concerned in 
all the plague that ministers and parliamentary life are subject 
to." He expresses the wish that he may receive the photographs 
of the ladies of Motley's family in return, which the Countess 
Bismarck is very anxious to have. " If you send them," he says, 
" such an act of benevolence would increase and fortify my do- 
mestic authority." He thanks Motley for his prompt action in 
the Bancroft matter. " They write to me from Berlin that in 
his own opinion his position at home is a safe one, but it is a fact 
that French influence is at work against him, and that at Paris 
they believe they have been successful in upsetting ham." Bancroft 
was only sent to Berlin as Minister in 1868; this was in 1869, 
so that the French must have lost no time in finding out that 
he was not their friend. The sentence, " in Paris they believe 
they have been successful in upsetting him," showed Bismarck's 
consummate knowledge of human nature. He understood Gen- 
eral Grant's character, knew his attention would be called to the 
passage, and felt sure that if anything could keep Bancroft at 
Berlin, that would. 

The writer of this article remembers that when the arrival 
of Bancroft was announced, one of Queen Augusta's suite came 
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to a member of his family, and asked which one of Bancroft's 
works it would be best for the Queen to read before the new 
minister arrived; of course the answer was " The History of the 
United States." 

In giving Bismarck a few items of gossip from London, Mot- 
ley refers in feeling terms to the death of George Peabody. In 
the end of the letter he laments the days of his youth: " Wo ich 
noch selbst im werden war," and refers to some old joke of 
their college days, always sure to find a responsive echo in Bis- 
marck's breast. 

London, November 7, '69. 

My Dear Bismarck :— I did not intend that a month should slip by 
without a reply from me to your kind letter of October 10, with thanks for 
the photographs, which gave immense delight to us all. 

I waited day after day for some carte de visite of myself, but it is only 
within a day or two that I have been enabled to lay the inclosed grizzled 
head at the feet of Madame de Bismarck and her fair daughter. 

My wife has no photograph, and resolutely refuses to have one done. 
Inclosed is one ofmy second daughter, Mary. Susie has none at present. 
When there are any I will send one. I now consider myself justified in 
claiming strenuously the heads of all your family. I am sure they will not 
have the heart to refuse us. Also pray add one or two more of yourself. 

Lily (my eldest daughter) magnanimously gave one of those you sent to 
a lady at whose house we were visiting, and who is a great admirer of yours. 
She is, moreover, a young and beautiful person. 

We are at last in a house, and a very pleasant one— with windows open- 
ing on one of the great parks. 

London is delightfully still and empty, so that I can imagine myself in 
the country. 

I wish you would drop in upon us as you did that evening in Vienna— 
for alas ! I see no present possibility of my leaving my post. 

One of my secretaries has gone home on leave of absence, and the other, 
as well as myself, has so much to do that it will be impossible to get a holi- 
day for a long time to come. 

Our republican system does not allow of a dozen secretaries to each 
legation— so that a great deal of routine work comes upon the chief. 

I wish I could see my way to an invasion of Berlin, but the project must 
be deferred. It is, however, a doomed city, for I am determined to enter 
that capital in triumph or perish in the attempt. 

The sensation of the week in London has been the visit of the Queen to 
the city to open a bridge. It was a civic affair and doubtless most loyal and 
gorgeous. The dip. corps fortunately were not invited to turn out on the 
occasion— so that I am unable to give you a glowing account of the festivi- 
ties. 

Our great philanthropist, George Peabody, is just dead. I knew him 
well and saw him several times during his last illness. It made him happy, 
he said, as he lay on his bed, to think that he had done some good to his 
fellow creatures. 

1 suppose no man-in human history ever gave away so much money. 

At least two millions of pounds sterling, and in cash, he bestowed on 
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great and well-regulated charities, founding institutions in England and 
America which will do good so long as either nation exists. 

He was never married— has no children— but he has made a large 
number of nephews and nieces rich. He leaves behind him (after giving 
away so much) I dare say about half a million sterling. 

Good-bye. Write soon again. It is so agreeable to hear from you— if 
only a line— it makes me young again. 

" Cfieb mir doch die Zeiten wieder 
Wo ich noch selbst in werden war." 

Pray, sir, is your name Joyce— J-o-y-c-e ? 

Kindest regards to Madame de Bismarck and all your household, in 
which mine join. Ever thine, J. L. M. 

Motley pays Bismarck the tribute, among others, in a letter 
to Lady William Eussell, of possessing the most undaunted cour- 
age. When the Prussians entered Paris, Bismarck saw that when 
the men in the mob recognized him, they scowled at him furi- 
ously. He at once rode up to the wickedest-looking one, asked 
him civilly for a light for his cigar, thanked him, and received 
a polite bow in return. When the late John Morrissey saw a 
" bad man," a gambler who had threatened to shoot him on sight, 
standing at the bar of the Grand Union in Saratoga, he walked 
up to the bar quite close to him, poured out a tumbler of ice water, 
drank it and walked out without once looking at the man. " In 
a case of that kind," said John, in the hoarse whisper peculiar to 
him, " I always think it best to come straight to the front." So 
it was with Bismarck, and John was a bit of a Bismarck in his 
way; while the Prince in his younger days was gifted with 
tremendous physique and a readiness to " box without the muf- 
fle." He gave a fearful thrashing once in a Berlin beer hall 
to a man who wantonly insulted him. He himself told me that 
he received a queer compliment near St. Petersburg from a Eus- 
sian Ittvochik or cabman, a very rough fellow indeed, as they 
all are. The Prince hired him to take him out of town to a 
village near by, paid him, with a handsome gratuity, and dismissed 
him. The man, however, was dissatisfied, remonstrated and 
finally became insolent and even threatening. Bismarck seized 
him, turned him around, and with one vigorous kick sent him 
flying down the entire flight of stairs. The man got up and, while 
rubbing himself, glanced at him not without admiration. "Is 
naschi" he said, " one of us? " 

James Pembebtoit Gehud. 
{To be Continued.) 



